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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


| Se cannot be denied that the schemes for examinations in Sunday 

schools which have from time to time been advocated, have not 
proved popular. The reasons for this are not far to seek. As a rule our 
teachers are very unwilling to submit their work to those tests which can 
best show its value. On the other hand, some of the advocates of 
examinations have aimed too high. Experience, however, tells me that 
in most of our schools a periodical examination undertaken by some 
competent person would be of real, good service, as well to the teachers 
as to the scholars. Indeed, I am disposed to think that it is the former 
who need and would profit by it most. It would tend to make the 
teaching less desultory and more systematic than it is at present. Not 
that I would introduce any of those features which in so many of our 
day schools are so objectionable. In no way should the examination 
be competitive, nor should there be any encouragement of cramming. 
As far as possible special preparation for examination should be 
avoided. The simple aim of the examiner should be to find out what 
the children know. In this process he will doubtless become acquainted 
with the kind of instruction given by the teacher, and where it is defec- 
tive he will be able to suggest improvement. 

The examiner should either be some person specially qualified for the 
work, or the minister of the congregation, or the superintendent. If 
practicable, the examination should be private. This will on the one 
hand lessen any tendency to show off, and on the other it will make the 
ordeal less trying to the diffident teacher. Where this latter difficulty is 
not a pressing one, it may be well that he or she should conduct the 
examination, of course in the presence of the examiner, 
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The great objects of the teacher should be to draw out the reasoning 
powers of his scholars, to make them acquainted with facts, and to try 
and make their meaning understood. This is his work always. The 
object of the examiner should be to see how far these objects have been 
accomplished, in the work of the past year or six months. It is not to be 
expected that scholars will be able to answer questions on subjects which 
they only think about once a week with the same facility as on subjects 
which have their attention daily. To some extent this may be cured by 
encouraging them to think about these subjects during the week, and by 
giving them on one Sunday questions to be answered on the next. This 
would be the best preparation for examination. It is not the quantity of 
work done, but its quality that has to be considered. The facts of one 
lesson should be impressed on the minds of the scholars before passing to 
the next. The object should be not to get through a book or a chapter, 
but to get into the minds of the scholars what is in the book. 

The work of the examiner should be to ascertain how far this has 
been done. It need not be an elaborate task. Indeed, the simpler the 
questions, the more readily will he find out the real progress made. I 
am speaking now of what may be called the average scholars. In some 
schools there may be found classes where the subjects taught are of 
sufficiently advanced character to justify somewhat abstruse questions. 
But these are very rare. Perhaps I may make the matter clearer by 
giving a specimen of the questions which, were I an examiner, I should 
ask, and expect to have answered correctly. or instance, here are 
some questions for a class of infants :— 

Who made you ? 

Has God made everything? The food youeat? The clothes you wear? 

Can we see God ? 

Who was Jesus Christ ? 

What is he sometimes called ? 

Are not we all God's children ? 

None of these are very difficult questions, but I can easily imagine a 
badly-taught class of infants unable to answer one of them. On the 
other hand a well-taught class would tell me that God does not make our 
food or our clothes, but that He provides the materials, *‘things,’’ they 
would say, from which we can make them. Most infant classes are 
taught to learn some hymn which they say or sing in varying degrees of 
piping treble. In most instances [ fear that it is only the words they 
learn by rote; a good teacher will have tried to convey the sense of the 
words. (It may be objected here that there are a good many so-called 
children’s hymns where it would be difficult to extract much sense. 
Perhaps this difficulty will lead to the discarding of much of the rubbish 
that is thought good enough for children to learn. The children will not 
be losers.) Suppose, now, the hymn taught is the r51st in the S.S.A. 
collection ; the very little ones probably could not be expected to answer 
many questions on it, but the older ones should be able to answer— 

What is meant by God giving talents to all ? 

Of what use is the rain to the flowers ? 

Are little things of much use ? 

How can little things become great ? 

And so on, 
Now suppose the children to be examined have been studying some 
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portion of the New Testament for the past six months; here are some 
questions which ought to be answered correctly, but which, experience 
unfortunately tells me, are very rarely so answered. 

What is this book? (Pointing to the Bible.) 

Is it all one book ? 

Was it written all at once? By one person ? 

Into how many parts is it divided ? 

What are they called ? 

What do we read about in the New Testament ? 

Where do we learn about Jesus? 

What is the meaning af the word ‘‘ Gospel ” ? 

How did Jesus teach ? 

What is a parable ? 

[The usual answer given to this is: ‘It’s a earthly story with a ’evenly 
meanin’.’’ | 

Give the names of some parables. 

Tell me one in your own words. 

What did Jesus wish to teach by this ? 

Who were the Pharisees ? 

What was a Publican ? 

[ For scholars more advanced, questions may be asked with reference 
to the supposed authorship of the Gospels, and a comparison between 
them may be invited. ] 

What are the two great commandments ? 

What is known as the Golden Rule ? 

I have said that these questions ought to be answered correctly. It will 
frequently happen that an zzcorrect answer will be given, and yet it will 
not be altogether an unintelligent one. An orthodox friend of mine once 
asked a little boy, to whom she had been trying to explain the reason—from 
her point of view—of Christ’s death, ‘‘ Now why was Jesus hanged on a 
cross?’’ Out the answer came: ‘‘’Cos he was so wicked.’”’ Inaccurate 
as was the answer, and inattentive as it proved the boy to have been, it 
was not wholly unintelligent. He knew that men who had committed 
crime were punished, some by hanging, and the answer, as it seems to 
me, showed that he had the faculty of. putting this and that together. 
There was more hope of teaching him than of a dozen other boys who 
would have given the answer expected of them. Now this is one of 
the things that a careful and skilled teacher or examiner will note, and 
he will soon see whether the answers given are the result of an intelligent 
understanding of the subject, or mere efforts of memory. 

Some persons will say, ‘‘ Oh, but the real value of the Sunday school 
is not to be tested by the amount of scriptural knowledge a child may 
obtain there. No examination will ever get at this.’’ Most true, so long 
as it is not a mere excuse for unsystematic, lazy, unprepared work, as it 
too often is. As a means of putting an end to this, or at any rate of 
stimulating teachers to a higher sense of their duties, I think that exami- 
nations, conducted on some such lines as I have indicated, would prove 
very serviceable. It is no grand scheme of examinations with results 
tabulated in reports that is wanted, but a simple endeavour to ascertain 
whether anything is being taught at all, as to which I confess I some- 
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RICHARD BARTRAM, 
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Ghats ubout Blants. 


I.—OUR FIRST WALK. 


OST of those who will read these ‘‘ Chats about Plants’’ will 
probably be living in towns far away from country lanes and 
meadows, and will have to walk perhaps several miles before they see a 
daisy or a buttercup, but I am now writing where I can see the grass 
growing, the flowers blooming, and the trees waving their branches 
gently in the wind,—where I can hear the small birds singing, and see 
the rooks hard at work upon their nests, and quarrelling most bitterly 
over the bits of sticks of which these nests are made. Rooks are dread- 
ful thieves, especially the older ones. No young couple dare leave their 
half-built nest, both at the same time, else on their return they will find 
every stick ‘appropriated ’’ by their neighbours. 

From my study window I look across the road upon a rookery, and 
beyond that a pond, and then a meadow. So we will suppose that a 
party is assembled at my house ready for a ramble such as I used to 
enjoy with some of the Lancashire and Cheshire school teachers and 
friends a few years ago. We just step across the road, pass through 
the rookery, round the pond, and at once enter the meadow, or, as they 
call it in this part of the country, ‘‘the pasture,” and begin to make a 
collection of all the wild plants that we can find. 

Now in speaking of the plants that we find I shall use the Latin 
names, besides the common ones, notwithstanding their being generally 
supposed to be so very hard to pronounce and to remember, though I 
very much prefer the common names,—those with which we were familiar 
in our childhood. For the botanist the Latin or scientific names are 
absolutely necessary, as they help him in his communication with 
botanists of other countries ; in fact they are necessary to enable him to 
be sure of what a botanist of a different part of his own country means. 
In scientific botany the Latin has become a universal language, so that 
whoever speaks of the Stellaria holostea makes himself understood by 
botanists of France, Germany, Russia, or anywhere, whereas if he were 
to talk of the ‘‘Satin Flower,’”’ by which name the plant is sometimes 
known in the north, those who call it ‘‘Snap-jacks,” or ‘‘ Breakbones,”’ 
or the ‘Greater Stitchwort’’ would not know what flower he was 
talking about. Our common wild flowers have such a variety of names, 
that without some universal language there would be great confusion. 
When I came into Essex I heard people talk of the abundance of 
‘‘paigles’’ in this county in the spring,—how some of the meadows were 
literally covered with them, but I could not at all make out what paigles 
were, until on meeting a child one day with a posy of cowslips, I asked 
her to give me the name of the pretty flowers she had in her hand. 
.“ Paigles, sir,’’ and my riddle was at once solved. To every botanist the 
name Primula veris would indicate the same flower. 

Though there is something very descriptive and suggestive occasion- 
ally in the common and provincial names, yet the descriptiveness of the 
scientific name is very much greater. For example, there is a little lilac 
cross-shaped flower known in different parts of our country by different 
names, It is sometimes called the ‘‘Cuckoo’’ Flower, sometimes the 
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*“ Mayflower,”’ but Shakspere in ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost”’ speaks of it as 
the ‘‘ Lady’s smock, all silver white’? which ‘‘ paints the meadow with 
delight,””—a description of it which is somewhat misleading, and at first 
sight incorrect. A single spray in the hand is unquestionably JiJac, faint 
and translucent, but still lilac, exquisitely veined, but singularly enough 
if a patch of ‘‘ Lady’s Smock”’ is viewed from a little distance, and 
obliquely, the effect is distinctly and decidedly ‘silver white,’’—so that 
we have hardly caught Shakspere tripping in this matter. This flower is 
sometimes also called ‘‘ Lady’s Frock,’’ but to the botanist it has but one 
name, Cardamine pratensis,—so that when this name is given, every 
botanist knows at once what flower is meant, and all confusion is avoided. 
These scientific names take their origin sometimes from some curative 
property supposed to be possessed by the plant, sometimes from the 
peculiarity of form of the leaf or flower resembling some other object, 
and sometimes in the case of plants that have been discovered and 
described within comparatively recent years, from the name of the person 
who found and described them, or the name may be given in honour of 
some distinguished botanist. Thus the Lady’s Smock ’’—Cardamine 
pratensis—has its scieniific name derived from two Greek words which 
mean “to strengthen the heart,’’ on account of its supposed medicinal 
effect—and the dandelion derives its name—Leontodon taraxacum— 
from the resemblance that its sharp and jagged leaves have to the jaw of 
a lion with his terrible teeth. The English name is a corruption of two 
Latin words, dens leonis, meaning the same as the Greek compound 
Leontodon, a lion’s tooth. 

It is, however, now time that we should look about us to see what we 
can find in the meadow which we have just entered. Cattle are just now 
not allowed here, for the meadow is reserved for a crop of hay. What 
we principally see is grass, with a sprinkling of ox-eye daisies, buttercups 
and small trefoils, but what we mean by grass is a very different thing 
from what the farmer means by it. To him grass means all the plants 
that serve for pasture for his cattle, and which when mown and dried 
become hay—in fact, the farmer calls all plants with small leaves grow- 
ing on pasture lands gvass, but the botanist comprehends under the term 
those plants only which bear long and narrow leaves, jointed stems, and 
seeds more or less resembling grains of barley or wheat, and he calls the 
family Graminee, and sometimes Glumacee, and a wonderfully exten- 
sive and useful family it is too. It is this family that supplies man, and 
the several domestic animals with their principal food in every country of 
the world. Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rice, Maize, all belong to this family, 
as do the Sugar Cane, the Bamboo, and several others most valuable as 
food yielders to men and beasts—all marked by their long narrow leaves 
and jointed stems. In our meadow we gather several different kinds, all 
of them of great value to the farmer, as this meadow will furnish food for 
the cattle during the cold and dark months of winter. Here we have the 
sweet-scented Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum), with its spike 
of bloom coming amongst the first of the grasses, and after it is cut down 
giving that delicious perfume to new-mown hay which we have so 
joyously sniffed at every return of pene time, yet notwithstanding its 
beautiful odour, there is one thing that is very unpleasant about it, if 
what some say is true, and that is that the peculiar and exceedingly 
troublesome catarrh known as ‘‘ hay-fever ’’ is caused by the quantity of 
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pollen thrown off by this species of plant. There is the ‘“‘ Meadow Fox 
Tail’ (Alopecurus pratensis), resembling very much the ‘‘ Meadow 
Cat’s Tail’’ (Phlewm pratense), only that the latter does not bloom until 
the late summer and autumn, and most common of all the ‘‘ Common 
Bent Grass’? (Agrostis vulgaris) which gives that beautiful brownish 
tinge to the meadow as you look across it. Then you have the Meadow 
“Soft ’ Grass (Holcus Lanatus), the Rough ‘‘ Cooksfort’’ Grass (Dac- 
tylis glomerata), the ‘‘Quaking’’ Grass (Briza media), which you 
cannot hold in your hand steadily enough to prevent its shaking, so 
slender is the delicate flower-stalk, the ‘‘Crested Dog’s Tail’’ Grass, and 
the. ‘‘ Darnel’”’ or ‘“‘Rye’’ Grass (Lolium perenne). The ‘‘ Bearded 
Darnel”’ (Lolium temulentum), a plant very nearly related to the last 
named but not quite so common, is supposed by some writers to be the 
“Tares”’ to which Jesus alluded in his parable of the tares and the 
wheat—it grows more commonly in cornfields than anywhere else. The 
seeds of this species have a peculiar intoxicating effect. When malted 
with barley, the ale brewed from the mixture produces speedy drunken- 
ness, and if ground up with bread corn, the bread, if eaten hot, produces 
a similar effect. Cattle, wiser than men, seem to know its qualities 
instinctively, and consequently always avoid it. If any water has been 
standing during the winter on any part of the meadow we shall most 
likely find the ‘‘Marsh Foxtail”” Grass (Alopecurus geniculatus), with 
the curious bend that it has at every joint, from which it has derived its 
specific name geniculatus, which means kneed, or bent like a knee. 

There is a curious peculiarity connected with the ‘‘ Meadow Cat’s 
Tail’’ Grass, or, as the farmers call it, ‘‘ Timothy ’’ Grass, which you 
ought to notice. It is very common in meadow pastures, and is furnished 
with roots composed of fine, closely matted fibres, and in ordinary seasons 
derives from the soil by the help of these as much nourishment as it 
needs. But if by any chance it grows in a situation where, from the 
dryness of the season, the porous nature of the soil, or other cause, such 
roots would be of little use in a dry season, the fibres disappear, and the 
root acquires a number of juicy balls, strung together like beads, and 
these supply the leaves and stem with nourishment till the return of 
rainy weather, and so the plant is kept in health and vigour. 

As we get near the hedge we begin to find a kind of grass which is 
by no means a favourite with the farmer, being of very little use as food 
for cattle, and exceedingly troublesome and difficult to eradicate on 
account of the runners it throws out underground. Its botanical name is 
Agropyrum repens, but it is generally known as ‘‘ Couch” or ‘* Twitch ”’ 
Grass. Its underground stem spreads in every direction, and if it gets 
into a garden, unless the gardener is very careful to pull up every bit of 
the root his labour is largely thrown away, as the smallest portion of it, 
if left in the ground, will grow again and produce an abundant crop. 

It is interesting to note in reference to this plant how nature econo- 
mises labour. This species is propagated by these underground runners, . 
so that seeds are hardly necessary for this purpose, neither do I know 
that they are used as food by any creature, and consequently we very 
rarely find perfect seeds of the ‘‘ Twitch’? Grass, There are other 
plants where the same thing is to be observed, showing that nature does 
not do unnecessary work—whereas in the case of those grasses whose 
seeds are valuable as food, we find them produced in great abundance, 
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The vast population of India and other warm countries live almost en- 
tirely on rice, and consequently we find that each grain of rice reproduces 
some hundreds of its kind, and so with wheat, barley, oats, and maize. 

What is this tall, graceful, and altogether beautiful grass growing 
just under that tree, two feet or more high, with soft, downy leaves, and 
spikelets seated on long, slender pedicels, which droop in most graceful 
curves? It is the ‘‘ Barren Brome” Grass (Bromus sterilis), which is 
here seen in perfection. Each spikelet contains about seven compressed 
flowerets, whose long slender arms give to the whole plant a light and 
feathery appearance, which greatly enhances its beauty. 

Grasses are useful not only as supplying food for various races of 
animals—those who live near extensive tracts of sand-hills know that they 
serve another exceedingly useful purpose. The loose sand is very liable 
to be blown about by the wind, and in the change of its station to cause 
a vast amount of damage, and villages and towns have occasionally been 
known to be completely buried by the sand during a storm. On the 
sand-hills grow the ‘‘Sea Mat’”’ Grass (Ammophila arundinacea), the 
“Lyme” Grass (Zlymus arenarius), and the sand hills ‘‘Wheat Grass”’ 
(Agropyrum junceum), which spread out their underground stems to 
very great distances, and piercing the soil in every direction, presently 
form an entangled web of living matter, spontaneously renewed as fast 
as it is destroyed, and offering a resistance to the storm which is rarely 
overcome. One writer says of these grasses: ‘‘I have sometimes seen 
these underground stems in places where they have grown through the 
sides of sand-hills, running along the ground to the distance of twenty or 
thirty feet. The greater part of Holland being composed of dykes, upon 
the security of which the existence of the country depends, the Dutch 
have turned to advantage the peculiar growth of these grasses, and have 
planted them wherever the soil is adapted for their growth, that is, 
wherever danger is most to be apprehended.”’ Several parts of England 
are protected from the encroachment of the sea by the same means. 

J. B. Luoyp. 


WHERE IS THE CHRISTIAN’S FATHERLAND? 
LESSON NOTES ON DEAN STANLEY'S HYMN.* 


HIS hymn is written in the metre and in imitation of a celebrated 
“FP patriotic song by Ernst Moritz Ardnt, by birth a Swede, by choice 
a German, called the ‘‘Song of the German Fatherland.” | 

In reading it through, note especially the richness of historical and 
geographical allusion, and the Catholicity of sentiment, revealing a man 
who has read the secret mind of Jesus, and imbibed his spirit. 


I. Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ? 
Is it the holy Hebrew land? 
In Nazareth’s vale, on Zion’s steep, 


Or by the Galilean deep P 


* Hymns and Choral Songs for Whitsuntide, 1888, published by the Manchester District 
Sanday School Association. Price 1d. Rawson & Co., Manchester; Essex Hall, London, 
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Where pilgrim hosts have rushed to lave 
Their stains of sin in Jordan’s wave? 

Or sought to win by brand and blade 
The tomb wherein their Lord was laid ? 


II, Or is the Christian’s Fatherland 
Where, with crown’d head and croziered hand, 
The Ghost of Empire proudly flits, 
And on the grave of Cesar sits ? 
O by those world-embracing walls, 
O in those vast and pictured halls, 
O underneath that soaring dome, 
Shall this not be the Christian’s home ? 


III. Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ? 
He still looks on from land to land— 
Is it where German conscience woke, 
When Luther’s lips of thunder spoke ? 
Or where by Zurich’s shore was heard 
The calm Helvetian’s earnest word ? 
Or where, beside the rushing Rhone, 
Stern Calvin reared his unseen throne ? 
Or where from Sweden’s snows came forth 
The stainless hero of the north ? 


IV. Or is there yet a closer band, 
Our own, our native Fatherland? 
Where Law and Freedom side by side 
In Heaven’s behalf have gladly vied ? 
Where prayer and praise for years have rung 
In Shakespeare’s accents, Milton’s tongue, 
Blessing with cadence sweet and grave, 
The fireside nook, the ocean wave, 
And o’er the broad Atlantic hurled, 
Wakening to life another world P 


V. No, Christian, no, not even here, 
By Christmas hearth, or churchyard dear ; 
Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh 
By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry ; 
Nor Western Pontiff’s lordly name, 
Nor Eastern Patriarch’s hoary fame; 
Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star ; 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 
VI, Thy native home is wheresoe’er 
Christ’s spirit breathes a holier air; 
Where Christ-like Faith is keen to seek 
What Truth or Conscience freely speak; 
Where Christ-like Love delights to span 
The rents that sever man from man; 
Where round God’s throne His just ones stand, 
There, Christian, is thy Fatherland.—Dean Stanley. 
(Onerverse omitted.) 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, born 1815 at Alderley, Cheshire, of 
which place his father, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was the Rector ; 
educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold (whose loving biographer he after- 
wards became), and at Balliol College, Oxford. As Fellow and Tutor of 
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University College, exerted a great and winning influence over his 
students; his classes, particularly in divinity, being, contrary to custom, 
eagerly attended. From 1851 Canon of Canterbury, from’ 1858 Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, after 1863, Dean of 
Westminster ; died 1881. From Arnold, Stanley had learnt religious 
liberalism. At Westminster he used his great position and influence to 
repair the breaches in the Christian Church, to ‘‘span the rents that 
sever man from man,’’ by uniting all men in the embrace of Christ- 
like love. He was by nature a diligent student and voracious reader of 
history. He had an innate taste for travel, and made many tours ; in 
1828—when only thirteen—to the South of France; in 1840-41 in Greece; 
in 1852 in Egypt and Palestine, his work, ‘Sinai and Palestine” being 
the fruit of this journey; in 1857 to Russia, his book, ‘‘ The Eastern 
Church,” receiving much enrichment therefrom; and, in 1862, a second 
time to Egypt and Palestine in company with the Prince of Wales and 
his suite. He had a very keen appreciation for historical localities, and 
his large knowledge of history endowed every place with human and 
even with moral and spiritual interest. All this is to be clearly discerned 
in his hymn, which is specially rich in reminiscences of his eastern travels, 
like several others which he wrote. 


COMMENTARY ON THE HYMN. 


Where ts the Christian’s Fatherland? (verse 1). Since every citizen 
of a civil state has a Fatherland which claims his patriotism,—has not 
the Christian, the citizen of a religious state, of a Civitas Dei, a kingdom 
of God, a Fatherland which claims his patriotism? Doubtless! Where 
is it then? Js zt the holy Hebrew land? To the Hebrew, Canaan 
embraced all the holy places where God could be met: Zion was the holy 
hill, Jerusalem, the holy city. The land was considered to be under the 
protection of Jehovah. Hence, the Fatherland of His worshippers. To 
the Christians it was sanctified by the feet of Jesus Christ, and consecrated 
by his death. Jn Nazareth’s Vale he was brought up and taught good- 
ness by Mary’s love and God’s grace. On Zion's steep, though the 
place is not expressly connected with any event of Christ’s life in the 
New Testament, fond tradition has nevertheless placed, and still shows, 
the chamber within the so-called Mosque of the Tomb of David, where 
it alleges the last supper was eaten, and the meeting after the resurrection 
took place, as well as the Miracle of Pentecost, the death of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and the burial of Stephen. To these legends, and 
the probable presence of Jesus there during his last days, the allusion is 
probably made. By Mount Zion is intended the west of the two hills 
occupied by Jerusalem, which are divided by the gorge called the ‘‘ Chees- 
makers’ Valley,’”’ running north out of the Valley of Hinnom, and then 
curving round tothe west. The hill, at this point, rises very abruptly, 
therefore ‘‘on Zion’s steep.’”’ Ov by the Galilean deep. Sea of Galilee, 
round which clustered Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, Tiberias, Gamala, 
Gergesa, the places where Jesus’ feet most often wandered, and where many 
most precious teachings were delivered. Regarding this as im truth the 
Christian’s Fatherland, Pilgrim hosts have rushed to lave, their stains 
of sin in Fordan's wave. The practice is still kept up (Stanley, Sznaz 
and Palestine, p. 311). Early in the fourth century the Emperor Con- 
stantine, after making his profession of Christianity, and his mother, the 
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Empress Helena, built splendid churches over the traditional ‘‘cave”’ of 
the nativity, at Bethlehem, and over the alleged ‘‘sepulchre’’ at Jeru- 
salem. Thence forward increasing hosts of pilgrims flocked to Palestine 
under the idea that if they could bathe in the Jordan, and offer their 
prayers at the birth-place and the tomb of the Master, they would secure 
remission of their sins. Pilgrimages continued, with slight interruptions, 
for between 600 and 700 years. At the year 1000 A.D. more numerous 
bands made for the ‘‘ Holy Land,” that they might escape destruction 
at the impending end of the world, as was believed. Ere the end of the 
eleventh century, Jerusalem was in the hands of Seljuk Turks, who had 
advanced from the East, overrun Asia, and captured Jerusalem 1076 a.D. 
The insults offered by them to the Christian pilgrims induced the first of 
those nine Crusades by which Christian warriors and adventurers through 
two centuries sought to win by brand and blade the tomb wherein their 
Lord was laid. ‘This land, then, marked by these scenes, hallowed by 
divine ardour, love, and piety, is not thzs the Christian’s Fatherland ? 
Where with crowned head and crogzterved hand, the Ghost of 
Empire proudly flits, and on the grave of Cesar sits? (verse 
2). Is Rome the Christian’s Fatherland? It makes pretence to be, but 
the Pope represents only the Ghost of Empire, as unreal as a spectre. 
With crowned head alludes to the papal tiara or triple crown, a high cap 
something like a skittle in shape, but largest at the bottom like a sugar- 
loaf; of cloth of gold, encircled by three coronets, one above another, 
with a ball and cross of gold at the top. It was first worn plain, then 
encircled with a single coronet to denote sovereignty, then with two, 
denoting the claim to both spiritual and temporal sovereignty, and lastly 
a third was added in honour of the Trinity. Cvostered hand. Crozier, 
a staff with a cross (whence the name) or crucifix mounted at the 
top.. It is one of the insignia carried before a bishop on solemn 
occasions By those world-embracing walls. It is not quite clear 
what is intended exactly by ‘‘ world-embracing.’’ Perhaps in the same 
sense as that in which Rome is spoken of as ‘ The eternal city.” Very 
eminent archzeologists find remains of walls which they designate walls 
of Romulus (753 B.c.). The present city walls, twelve to thirteen miles in 
circumference, are in great part the walls of Aurelian, begun 271 a.p. If 
this is the allusion, the expression means walls which have embraced the 
history of a world’s duration. More probable, perhaps, is it that Dean 
Stanley had in mind the words given by Bede, and quoted by Gibbon, as 
an exclamation of northern pilgrims to Rome on beholding the Coliseum, 
‘‘ As long as the Coliseum stands Rome shall stand, when the Coliseum 
falls Rome will fall; when Rome falls the world will fall,” as though 
Rome embraced the world. (See Byron, Childe Harold, Canto IV., 
stanza cxlv.) Jn those vast and pictured halls. None but one who has 
visited Rome could give an adequate idea of the magnificent art treasures 
of the city, and the majestic galleries where they are kept. The allusion 
is probably to the vast halls of the Vatican palace, where the 
great masterpieces of Raphael are preserved. This edifice is only 
a little short of a quarter of a mile long, and one-seventh of a mile broad. 
It has eight grand and 200 smaller staircases, and above 4400 rooms. 
The Sistine Chapel, e.g., is 1463ft. long and 5o}ft. wide, all the upper 
part of the walls and ceiling are covered with marvellous fresco paintings, 
illustrative of the scripture history. But in Rome there are more than a 
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dozen other famous picture galleries, holding many of the very greatest 
masterpieces of Christian religious art. Any one of these galleries would 
give celebrity to a city. Here then, the contemplative beholder seems to 
hold intercourse and to be in communion with all the Christian ages at 
once. What more could be demanded of the Christian’s fatherland ? 
Oh, underneath that soaring dome, shall this not be the Christian's 
home?—The dome of the Cathedral of St. Peter, the largest building in 
the world, erected on the site of one of the oldest churches of Rome. The 
edifice covers nearly six English acres, the height of the dome is 448 feet to 
the top of the cross outside, z.e., 44 feet higher than St. Paul’s. It towers 
mightily above the city and is seen best at a distance. Byron (Childe 
Harold \V., stanzas cliii.-cliv.) thus speaks of it: 


“But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell— 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 
I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle— 
Its columns strew the wilderness, 


* * * * * * 


But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true, 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook His former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in His honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.” 


Where German conscience woke, when Luther's lips of thunder 
spoke? (verse-3.) Martin Lutuer, the great German reformer, roused 
the conscience of Germany to see the iniquity of the sale of indulgences, 
which was resorted to on a large scale by the emissaries of the Pope, in 
order to raise the enormous sums of money needed to build the church, 
crowned with the ‘‘soaring dome,” of St. Peter at Rome. Luther, 
born Nov. 10, 1483, at Eisleben in Saxony, was trained for the law. Dis- 
covering one day that the Latin Bible contained more in its gospels than 
the Church lesson books, his curiosity was excited. He betook himself 
to the monastic life, entering the Augustinian Convent at Erfurt, and 
there devoted himself to the study of the Bible and St. Augustine. 
Ordained priest 1507, he soon removed to Wittenberg as a University 
teacher; afterwards going on a mission to Rome, he was astonished 
and distressed to see the profanity and corruption of the Roman clergy. 
The shock received there was intensified, when, a few years later, a 
Dominican friar, Tetzel, appeared in Germany selling pardons for past 
and indulgencies for future sins to all comers, in the name of the Pope. 
Luther’s indignation was aroused, and in 1517 he prepared a document 
containing ninety-five propositions (theses) denouncing the sale of 
indulgencies, which he nailed to the church door at Wittenberg. In 
1520 he wrote and circulated an ‘‘ Address to the Christian Nobles of 
Germany,’’ and a tract called ‘‘The Babylonish captivity of the Papacy,” 
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which roused the conscience of Germany, and drew some powerful 
Princes to his side. Luther was addicted to very strong language, hence 
his Lips of thunder. But his words and resolute character, strengthened 
by the moral revolt of his nature against the papal pander to vice, planted 
the reformation firmly in Germany. 

Where by Zurich’s shore was heard the calm Helvetian’s earnest 
word? 1.e. Ulrich (or Huldreich) Zwingli’s. ZwiNGui, about same age 
as Luther, born Jan. 1, 1484 at Wildhaus, Canton St. Gall, Switzerland. 
Studied philosophy at Bern and Vienna, and theology at Basel. Began 
to learn Greek 1513, and learnt all St. Paul’s epistles by heart in the 
original. At Einsiedeln, a celebrated place of pilgrimage in Canton St. 
Gall, where he was preacher from 1516, he lifted up his voice against 
abuses in the church. Called to Zurich, as preacher in the Minster 
there, his first sermon, Jan. 1, 1519, was in favour of the pure gospel 
unobscured by glosses (7.e., additions by way of comment). In 1518 
indulgencies were hawked through Switzerland by a certain Franciscan 
friar, Samson, as shamelessly as they had been through Germany by 
Tetzel. Zwingli attacked the monstrous system first at Einsiedeln, then 
at Zurich. So successfully did he oppose the abuses of the church that 
in 1522 the Reformation was formally established at Zurich. Next year 
he maintained his faith at two public disputations in the city against an 
array of clerical and lay opponents. The superstitious worship of images 
and pictures, which he had often witnessed at Einsiedeln, led him to attack 
their use with such effect that they were removed from the Zurich churches, 
and the next year, under his leading, the Catholic Mass was abolished 
likewise. He broke the bondage of clerical celibacy by marrying in 1524, 
and in 1525 published his confession of faith ‘‘On the true and the false 
Religion.”” The magistrates of the city all along supported him. Thus 
was founded the Reformation movement at Zurich in Switzerland. 
Several Cantons became Protestant. But in 1531 the Catholic Cantons 
commenced a war with them, and Zwingli was called upon by the 
Zurichers to take the field with the banner of the Canton, which a priest 
had always borne. In an action on 11th Oct., 1531, he was killed. 

Where, beside the rushing Rhone, stern Calvin reared his unseen 
throne? At Geneva, on the Rhone, just where it leaves the Lake of Geneva. 
Joun CALvin, b. at Noyou, Picardy, roth July, 1509. Early distinguished 
by the great activity of his mind and the grave severity of his manners. 
As a law student at Orleans he became acquainted with the scriptures 
and studied very diligently. He learnt Greek at Bourges, and at Paris 
from 1533 became identified with the new learning. He became imbued 
with the spirit of Protestantism and resigned his position in connection 
with the church at his home. From Paris at length he was obliged to fly 
owing to the rising prosecutions against the Protestants. He left France 
and took shelter in Basel, afterwards, at the request of his old friend 
Farel, settling at Geneva. A confession of reformed faith was drawn up 
by them and made compulsory on all citizens, and is said to have had 
marvellous effect upon their manners, moral severity taking the place of 
license and frivolity. A spirit of rebellion, however, drove him, after two 

ears, to Strasburg, whence, after three years of study, he returned on 
invitation, to Geneva, stronger than before (1541). He established a 
system of church government of great strictness, of which he was the 
virtual head. He was unsparing with opponents, but after his power was - 
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thoroughly established, 1555, he used his influence vigorously and bene- 
ficently for the defence of Protestantism in Europe. He died 1564. 

The stainless hero of the north. Gustavus Apo.puus, King of Sweden, 
ascended the throne 1611, when only seventeen years of age. He was a 
prince of noble qualities and genius, and played a greater part than any 
other Swedish King in the affairs of Europe. At home he reformed the 
administration, encouraged industry, and improved education. In Europe 
the thirty years war of Catholicism with Protestantism had begun in 1618. 
The Catholic Generals ravaged Protestant Germany and completely scat- 
tered its power. Richelieu, a Frenchman first, and a Catholic afterwards, 
beginning to fear the supremacy of the Emperor in Europe, encouraged 
Gustavus Adolphus, a staunch Protestant, to assist the Protestant cause. 
Witha small army of 15,000 Swedes, marvellously disciplined, he crossed 
into Germany. Robbery and license were unknown in his march; morn- 
ing and evening his soldiers assembled for prayer around their regimental 
chaplains,—a new spectacle in Europe. The army was also of tried and 
distinguished bravery, and kept the field winter and summer. He drove 
the Imperial troops out of Pomerania, and overthrew the Imperial Gene- 
ral, Tilly, near Leipzig, shattering the supremacy of Catholic Austria at 
a blow (Sept. 1631). Advancing into Bavaria, he engaged Tilly again, 
the latter receiving a mortal wound, and exacted a war contribution 
from Munich. He was hailed as the ‘ Liberator of Protestantism.”’ 
The great General Wallenstein’s aid being now called in by the Emperor, 
he drew Gustavus Adolphus back by devastating Saxony and Thuringia ; 
a pitched battle was fought between them at Lutzen (near Leipzig), at 
which Gustavus Adolphus was killed; but the Swedes were victorious 
(1632). Gustavus Adolphus is one of the noblest and greatest figures in 
history. His ‘‘ death at the age of thirty-eight was an irreparable loss to 
German Protestantism. The thirty years war, which for two years had 
been rendered heroic by his presence, degenerated again into a scene of 
the wildest barbarism, by which Germany was reduced to a wilderness, 
and flung back at least a century in the march of civilization.” 

Are not the homes of these four heroes, by whom the gross abuses of 
the Church were swept away, the true Fatherland of the Christian? 

The other verses (4-6) require few illustrative notes which the teacher 
cannot supply himself. Bring out the hint given as to the claim which 
might be made by England to be the Fatherland, on the ground that 
law, an essential element in the Gospel and in all moral life, and freedom, 
the peculiar attribute of the Christian life, have here not conflicted with 
but vied with each other in Heaven’s behalf. Shakespeare’s accents, 
Milton’s tongue. Dean Stanley was an enthusiastic lover of these poets. 

THE ANSWER TO THE GREAT QUESTION. (i.) The negative reply, 
“the Christian's Fatherland isin none of these places.” Neither at home, 
nor on the fields where Zwingli and Gustavus fell, nor the scenes where 
Luther and Calvin taught and laboured, nor at Rome, nor at Byzantium, 
nor in the Holy Land (verse 5). (ii.) The positive answer (verse 6). 
On this no comments are necessary. The teacher can suit the comments 
which the noble words themselves suggest to his or her class. The fact 
that Dean Stanley illustriously exemplified the large-hearted faith and 
charity of lines 3-6 of verse 6 can be brought out; and in all cases the 


conception of Fatherland should be especially insisted upon. 
Pu. Moors. 
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Home Connsels, 


IV.—ANOTHER SORT OF COURAGE. 


GP evening the little home party were unusually quiet. Lessons 
were done, and Agnes had a story which she was reading. Her 
mother was at her work, but Kenneth, who was usually merry and busy, 
sat silent before the fire with rather a gloomy face, and seemed to be 
thinking deeply. His mother fancied that he was in trouble, but she knew 
that if so he would most likely tell her, so she asked no questions. At last 
he said suddenly, ‘‘ Mother, I am in a mess; I don’t know what to do.” 

‘‘ What is the matter, my boy? Can I help you?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so, mother, you always do.”’ 

Agnes put down her book to listen. 

‘‘ Well, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ tell me what is the matter.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a long story, mother, but I'll try. Some time ago the boys at 
my school talked of getting up a cricket club, I thought it would be 
splendid, for there’s nothing like cricket, and we all talked it up, and 
thought of little else in all our play-time; and I thought all the school 
was to belong, and that the best cricketers would be leaders, and so 
on. So I went in for it like anything. Then I found out, what I never 
thought of before,—that we should have to pay a subscription each ; and 
I found that my subscription would take nearly all my pocket money.” 

Kenneth sighed. ; 

“Well Kenneth, don’t you think it worth it ?’”’ said his mother. 

‘©Q, but that isn’t all, mother ; for after I had gone in for it I found 
that it had been settled that all the members of the club must have dresses 
alike,—flannel and blue caps: and now I don’t know what to do. I told 
one or two of the boys that I wasn’t sure that I should join; and then 
they got into a wax and said I was bound to join, that I had gone in for 
it all along, and that I was one of the best players, and all sorts of things. 
And I didn’t say any more, and they all believe I am going to join the 
club. But you know, mother, father and you told Agnes and me that 
father was very badly off just now, and that we must all spend as little as 
ever we can, so I knew I ought not to ask for the cricketing suit.’’ 

-“T am very sorry, dear Kenneth, but I am afraid we cannot get you 
the clothes for some time to come.” 

‘Then what am I to do, mother?” 

‘Well, if they are really made a necessity for the club, I am afraid 
you can’t belong to it at present.” 

‘‘But, mother, what am I to say? how am [ to get out of it ?”’ 

‘“Why, dear, say that your father can’t afford it.’”’ 

‘‘O, mother, I should be ashamed to say that!” 

‘Ashamed? what of, Kenneth ?”’ 

“fo say that my father can’t afford what other fellows’ fathers give 
them. Besides the boys would call me mean to draw back now.”’ 

‘‘But Kenneth, there is nothing to be ‘ashamed’ of in having a ~ 
father who is less rich than other boys’ fathers. Your father has to work 
hard to support us all; and nothing can be more honourable to any man 
than to work hard and honestly, I should be sorry to think you had any 
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oF the foolish pride that looks down on work as something to be ashamed 
oO oy 

‘*O no, mother, I don’t; but then you see lots of fellows do,—or at 
least they always think you mean if you say you can’t afford anything. 
If it were tarts or sweets or anything of that sort I should not a bit mind 
holding off and saying that I couldn’t afford them, even though very 
likely they would call me mean. But, then, those are rather greedy 
things; but this is a good thing whatever way you look at it ; and it 
would be so jolly to belong to it, and go out twice a week all summer 
for matches or games.’’ 

‘Yes, my boy, it is a capital thing, and | am very sorry; but though 
it is harder to you to refuse than tarts or sweets, I do not see anything 
else to be done but to tell the boys frankly and honestly that you are very 
sorry that you cannot belong to the club at present if new clothes are 
necessary, as your father can’t afford to give them to you.” 

Kenneth tried hard to keep back the tears, which he thought were 
very babyish. After a time he said, ‘‘ Well mother, of course I must 
tell some of the boys that I can’t belong ; but I won’t tell them why.” 

‘*But, my boy, it would really be much better to tell them why.” 

‘‘ And get called mean and stingy ? that would make giving it all up 
doubly hard.” 

“Dear Kenneth, I do not think it would; you had much better tell 
the reason : tell them that your father was ill for three months and unable 
to work, and so that he has not the money to spare; and then if any boy 
calls you mean or stingy he is a very hard-hearted fellow, and not worth 
a thought, or rather, probably he would not really think so, even if he 
said so in a fit of vexation.”’ 

‘‘Ves, of course I should despise the fellows who said it,—but still I 
don’t want to hear them say it,—even though it wouldn’t be true.” 

‘Then, Kenneth, I think you are wanting in courage.”’ 

‘**O no, mother,—that would mean that I’m afraid. I’m not afrazd.”’ 

“T think you are, Kenneth; you are afraid to hear the foolish boys 
laugh at you or ridicule you. That is want of moral courage.’’ 

“*T don’t think I know exactly what moral courage is, mother.”’ 

‘‘ Tt means courage about things that belong to your mind and char- 
acter,—your zzner life,—just as the other kind of courage belongs to your 
body. If you refrain from telling the boys that you c-nnot afford to buy 
cricketing clothes from dislike or fear of being quizzed or laughed at, you 
are not brave in your character, and are not anxious enough to uphold 
what is right and true to make you feel that nothing else really matters.” 

‘‘T don’t see that it matters to the boys why I can’t join them.” 

‘‘ Well my boy, that is another question, but the reason you gave for 
not telling them is what I was answering; and that reason does seem to 
me a cowardly one.”’ 

Kenneth thought in silence for some time. Then he said, ‘‘I am 
afraid that was the reason that I didn’t want to tell. I never thought | 
should be cowardly. I suppose I must tell them after all ; but it zs horrid.” 

‘“‘T think as you have been led so far into the plan, and as they are 
expecting you to join, and rather as one of their leaders, that you owe it 
to them to give them some reason for calling off.”’ 

‘Mother, I suppose you couldn’t end me the money, and let me pay 
it off by degrees out of my allowance?” 
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‘‘O mother,” said Agnes, ‘‘do, and I will give Kenneth all my allow- 
ance too till it is paid!” 

A silence followed, but soon Kenneth said vehemently ‘‘ Vo, Aggie, 
never; I couldn’t—I hope I never could be so mean as that.” 

‘‘Why not, Kenneth? It would be so nice to see you in pretty white 
flannels with a blue cap. How much would they cost? and how long 
should we have to save up ?”’ 

‘O ever so long ;—don’t talk about it, Agnes ;—I wouldn’t touch your 
pennies, though it’s awfully nice and good of you, you good little chit. 
What do you think I’m made of ?” 

‘“Why, is it worse than borrowing from mother ?”’ 

‘“©O mother has more money than you.” 

‘‘T’m sure I use my pennies to amuse myself much more than mother 
does her shillings, Kenneth.” 

Another silence. 

‘“Yes, of course: mother doesn’t use her shillings to amuse herself 
with at all; but I thought perhaps just for a time we might do without 
something, so as to save up.”’ 

‘Well, that’s just what I mean, Kenneth; if you and I joined our 
money together we should do without some things till you had got your 
clothes; and nothing would be nearly so nice to buy with the money as 
those things for you.” 

‘“No, Aggie, we can’t do it,’’ said Kenneth resolutely, ‘‘ the money 
wouldn’t buy the clothes for ever so long,—we haven’t enough ; but if it 
would, if you had a shilling a week instead of a penny, so that a few 
weeks would do it, I wouldn’t touch a penny of it.’’ 

‘“Well, Kenneth, I don’t see why you should be so proud ;—you might 
just as well take my money as mother’s :—mother, do tell him to do it.’’ 

‘“No, dear Agnes, I think Kenneth is quite right in refusing.” 

‘But why mother? I don’t see at all.’’ 

‘ Because I think Kenneth feels that it would be selfish in him to 
swallow up all your money for weeks and months to give himself some 
pleasure that he wants.” 

‘‘Yes, mother, that’s just it; any way Agnes, child, I couldn’t do it,— 
so there’s an end of it.” 

“And I do not wonder that Kenneth thinks it rather a different thing 
to ask his mother for the money from what it would be to take if from his 
little sister ; for you see, Agnes, I do buy him his clothes, so it is quite 
natural that he should come and ask me for any clothes that he wants.” 

“Then, mother, isn’t it quite natural too that he should have them 2?” 

‘‘ No, dear, because he has got all the clothes that are necessary to 
keep him neat and respectable, and I cannot afford just now to buy him 
any more that are not necessary. That would be letting him be selfish 
in another way, for the money that bought the new clothes would have to 
be taken from something else in order to afford them.” 

‘Ah well!—I am sorry, Kenneth,’’ said Agnes. ‘‘ What will you do?” 

‘Do without them; go to school to-morrow and tell the boys. I see 
I ought, and so I will; and there’s an end of it.’’ 

‘And an end of your cricket club too, Kenneth ?” 

‘Well yes, I suppose so,’’ said Kenneth, sadly. 

Agnes slipped her arms round his neck and whispered, ‘‘I wish you’d 
have my pennies, Ken.” 
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‘No, chick, no,—not for worlds ;—good night,’’ said Kenneth, and 
with a kiss they both went off to bed. 

Kenneth’s face looked very cheerful and resolute in the morning, but 
nothing was said about the cricket club till he came back from school in 
the evening. He burst into the room to his mother and Agnes, and flung 
down his cap and books, saying vehemently, ‘‘ Mother, you were right ; 
and I was a coward, and nothing was half as bad as I thought.” 

‘* Dear Kenneth, I am glad,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ how did it all come 
about ?” 

‘Well mother, after school we had a meeting in the playground, and 
I was in a great funk; but luckily one of the head boys began speaking 
to me as if I was to be one of the club, and asking me to be one of the 
managers, so that made it easy to speak up: so I said I was sorry but I 
couldn’t belong to the club at present. Then the fellows broke in and 
made a row about it, and when I could say anything again I told them 
how it was. A few fellows said it was a shame; and one chap said my 
father must be stingy, and I gave him such a whack that he won’t say it 
again in a hurry; and some of them laughed; but I told them about 
father being ill, and that we weren’t rich, and that I must wait a bit. 
They were awfully good-natured ; and one fellow said he’d get his father 
to give me a suit of clothes.” 

‘‘O Kenneth, that was a kind boy,” said Agnes; ‘ what did you 
say ?”’ 

‘©O, of course I said that couldn’t be,—that neither father nor I could 
possibly accept that ; and I said I had no doubt I could wait if I tried.” 

‘‘ Well my boy, you did quite right,’’ said his mother. 

‘Well mother, Kenneth is not cowardly zow,”’ said Agnes. 

‘Ah but Aggie, one thing made me see that I should have been 
cowardly if I hadn’t done as mother said.” 

‘‘ What was that?” 

‘ A small boy came up and stood beside me, and he looked very much 
as if he’d been crying; but after I’d told the boys he said he couldn’t join 
either (and he’s a very good player too though he is little) because his 
mother was poor, and he would never be able to have a flannel suit. So 
I took the small chap off with me, and he told me he’d never have had 
courage to speak out if I hadn’t done it first. So we talked about our 
mothers and homes, and he was quite jolly before I came away; and he 
said he didn’t mind about the cricket half so much now. And so you see 
I felt what a mean rascal I should have been if I hadn’t spoken up.” 

‘‘ Ves, Kenneth, it is very nice when things turn out clear and plain 
like that. I think it is God teaching us our lessons.”’ 

‘* But mother, lessons are often very hard to learn,”’ said Agnes. 

“Yes, but sometimes they turn out easier than we expect, Agnes. 
We complain and grumble beforehand that they are too hard for us, and 
we try to get off learning them; and then when we have done them we 
wonder that we were so cowardly.”’ 

‘‘ Well, mine wasn’t a quarter as bad as I expected, mother; and now 
I’m sure I shall quite enjoy going to look at the other chaps play, though 
I shall want awfully to be one of them, often enough, I know! Now let’s 
have tea,—I’m so hungry,—and I'll be cook and make the toast. So 
blaze up old fire, and boil the kettle!” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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Hessons on the Gpistle to the Colossians. 


IV.—THE MYSTERY REVEALED. 


N the last lesson we saw Christ exalted above all ‘thrones and 
dominions,’’ and all other created powers. References to the same 
doctrine are made in the verses which follow. But the main thought of 
the present lesson is the openness and universality of the gospel. It was 
mentioned in our introduction that the doctrines against which Paul 
contends in this epistle resemble the doctrines of the Essenes. Now we 
learn from Josephus how very gradually the Essenes were admitted to the 
full privileges of membership in the order. One who wished to join them 
had to undergo three years probation, and when at last he was admitted 
as a junior member, he had to swear most solemnly that he would never 
reveal the doctrines to outsiders, ‘* not though anyone should compel him 
so to do at the hazard of his life.”’ 

If the Colossian ‘‘ philosophers’? had no rules as strict as these it is 
probable that they had a secret teaching which was strictly guarded from 
the vulgar, that they prided themselves on the knowledge of mysteries, 
that they cherished certain ‘‘counsels of perfection’? which were beyond 
the reach of common people. Paul replies to this pretence as he had 
replied to the other new doctrines. He says ‘ Yes, there zs a secret 
teaching, there is a mystery which was hidden both from past ages and 
from more recent generations as well; there is a mystery of which the 
dispensation is given to me. Christ is the mystery: Christ among the 
Gentiles, Christ purifying them in a way that Jewish rites could never do, 
teaching them a wisdom they never would have learned from your secret 
lore. This is the mystery, and it is not to be kept for a select few, but 
made known to every man, taught in all its fulness to every man, that 
every man thereby may be made perfect, may have aii the privileges of 
full membership in the body of Christ.’ For the sake of this Paul is 
willing to have his life made a perpetual conflict; what Christ’s sufferings 
did not effect may be made up in his sufferings ; he rejoices to share alike 
in the afflictions and in the glorious triumph of the Master. 

Section III. Chap. i. 24—ii. 12—Paul gladly shares the afflictions 
of Christ; for to him is given the revelation of the mystery, never till 
now revealed,—Christ among the Gentiles; in publishing which Paul 
is in constant anxiety for his converts lest they should be led astray. 

(24) Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my 
part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church; (25) whereof I was made a minister 
according to the dispensation of God which is given to me for you, to 
fulfil the word of God, (26) even the mystery which was hidden for ages 
and generations, but now is made manifest to his saints, (27) to whom 
God wished to make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory ; (28) whom 
we preach, warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ ; whereunto I also labour 
striving according to his working which worketh in me mightily. 

(ii. 1) For I would have you know what great conflict I have for you, 
and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in 
the flesh (2) that their hearts may be comforted, they being knit together 
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in love, and unto all riches of the fulness of understanding, unto a know- 
ledge of the mystery of God, even Christ, (3) in whom are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (4) This I say lest anyone should 
beguile you with enticing words. (5) For though I am absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order 
and the stedfastness of your faith in Christ. (6) As therefore ye have 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in him, (7) rooted and built up 
in him, and established in your faith even as ye have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving. 

(8) Take heed lest any one carry you away through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ: (9) for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, (10) and ye are made full in him, who is the head of all 
principality and power, (11) in whom also ye were circumcised with a 
circumcision not made with hands, in the putting off of the body of the 
flesh, in the circumcision of Christ; (12) having been buried with him in 
baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him, through faith in th 
working of God who raised him from the dead. 

Notes on the Verses.—(24) ‘That which is lacking.’’ Compare 
Phil. ii. 30. Taking the words of verse (20) rigidly modern theologians 
often deny that there is anything ‘‘lacking”’ in the work of Christ, any 
way by which any other can help in that work. Paul less consistently 
but more sensibly regarded his own sufferings as helping with Christ’s in 


the great reconciliation. (25) ‘‘Dispensation.’’ R.v. margin ‘‘ Steward- 
ship.’”’ Compare J Cor. 1x. 17, R.v., ‘‘I have a stewardship intrusted 
to me;’’ the next verse tells of what he was steward. (26) ‘‘ The 


Uystery.’’ The word only means here that which has been kept secret ; 
it does not imply anything unintelligible in itself. (27) ‘* Which is 
Christ in you.’’ Thiswas the mystery. It is only by an effort and after 
much study of Paul’s epistles that we can get to understand how tremen- 
dous a doctrine the free inclusion of the Gentiles within the church seemed 
to be.- That Christ was not only the Jewish Messiah, but a saviour of 
the Gentiles, was so wonderful a thing, that Paul could never recover 
from his own astonishment thereat. Christ among the Gentiles was the 
secret which it was the work of Paul’s life to reveal. (28) ‘‘ Every man.”’ 
Notice the repetition. Christianity is not a secret to be kept, but to be 
published. Paul does not believe in a special gospel for the cultured ; 
every man is to have all the benefit of the gospel. (29) ‘‘ Striving,’ — 
entering into conflict (see chap. ii. 1), contending as for a prize. 3 

(ii. 1) ‘‘As many as have not seen my face.’’ For instance, besides 
the Laodiceans and Colossians who had not seen Paul, there were also 
the members of the neighbouring church of Hierapolis, (see introduction in 
January number). (2) ‘‘Comforted,’”’ cheered on, encouraged. ‘‘ keiches 
of the fulness, &c.”’ A difficult phrase, but the general sense is clear. 
Paul wants his diciples to have all the blessedness which comes from a 
complete understanding uf the revealed mystery. ‘‘ Zven Christ.” So 
reads the R.v., and is apparently right. The a.v. had ‘‘of God, and of 
the Father, and of Christ,” a text sometimes quoted on behalf of the 
Trinity. According to the true reading Christ is here identified with the 
mystery. (3) ‘‘In whom are hidden.’’ There is a controversial aim 
here, as there is also in the use of the word mystery. Wisdom and 
knowledge, Paul says, cannot be obtained from secret books, books used 
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only by a special class. If wisdom is hidden it is hidden in Christ, it will 
be known when he is known. (5) Paul intimates that he fully expects 
that the Colossians will remain firm and steadfast; attempts are and will 
be made to lead them astray, but in his mind’s eye Paul beholds them 
compact and strong in the faith as ever. (7) ‘‘Hven as ye have been 
taught.” Compare i. 7, ‘‘even as ye learned of Epaphras.” All along 
there is present to Paul’s mind a contrast between the new “‘ philosophy”’ 
and the pure Christian teaching which Epaphras had given them. 

(8) ‘‘Philosophy.’’ Not to be understood in the widest sense, but 
with special reference to the empty teaching which was being offered to 


the Colossians. ‘‘ Rudiments,’ or ‘‘elements.’’ Compare Gal. iv. 3. 
The exact meaning of the word is disputed. Dr. Lightfoot understands 
‘elementary teaching.’’ (g) Comparei.1g. In both verses it is denied 


that the Almighty has imparted his powers to angels or spirits, to a num- 
ber of authorities; all the Deity was manifest in Christ, all the powers 
were given to him. (10) Your ‘‘fulness’’ must come from his fulness, 
from no other being. Compare f¥ohn 7.16. (11) ‘‘ln the circumcision 
of Christ,’’ as we should say in the Christian circumcision; when you 
became Christians you underwent not an outward but an inward change, 
the whole body of sinful desires and pleasures was cast off. (12) 
‘Buried . . . . raised.’’ The two words recall the mode of baptism by 
immersion ; but the baptism is just as much a figure, a symbol, as the 
circumcision. As the outward rite of circumcision was nothing of itself, 
but signified the putting off of sin, so baptism is nothing, but it signifies the 
death to sin, and the resurrection with Christ to righteousness ; the only 
difference is that the latter rite has a wider and more universal meaning. 

It may be noted here how remote is the connection between the gospel 
of Paul, and the human life of Jesus of Nazareth. The mystery which 
Paul delights to make known is not the story of the life and teachings of 
Jesus; it is the work of Christ as the emancipator of the Jews and the 
saviour of the Gentiles. He refers to almost none of the events in the 
history of Jesus except his death and resurrection. For this reason Paul 
may be regarded as the father of the modern Evangelicals who almost 
forget to think of Jesus as a man and a teacher, who are wholly occupied 
in contemplating him as the Redeemer, the centre of a ‘‘scheme”’ for the 
salvation of men. On the other hand the evangelical sects have strangely 
departed from the spirit of universalism which characterises this epistle 
and the letter to the Romans. In setting forth their scheme they have 
often hardened into rigid dogma every phrase that seemed exclusive and 
narrow, and have explained away Paul’s broadest and boldest utterances 
to make them conform to their system. We shall do well to take an 
opposite course, to accept the broad universalistic spirit of Paul’s gospel, 
but to check his dogmas by a constant reference to the records of the 
words and deeds of Jesus. 

Lessons.—(a) The pride of learning is as thoroughly opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity as the pride of riches. The disciples of Christ are 
not a learned clique, they are members of a society to which ‘every 
man’’ is invited and for which every man is eligible. (8) Every man 
who suffers for the sake of others’ good is sharing the afflictions of Christ 
and will share his triumph, for his triumph is the killing out of selfishness, 
and the universal dominion of love. 

JAMES RupDDLE. 
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' OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN WALES. 


st HERE are at present in Wales about thirty Unitarian congregations. 

In all these, except four, the services are conducted in Welsh. 
Of the twenty-six Welsh churches, twenty have Sunday schools connec- 
ted with them. Those churches in which Sunday schools are held are 
situated in Cardiganshire and Glamorganshire ;_ those which have none, 
in Carmarthenshire, where our cause is weak, and our congregations few 
and far between. 

It is impossible to know accurately when Sunday schools were first 
started in Wales,—I mean in connection with the Unitarian churches. 
In connection with some of the orthodox denominations, Sunday schools 
were numerous at the beginning of the present century; and many of 
our Sunday schools date at least as far back as fifty years ago; but there 
does not appear to be any precise information when they were first started. 

The mode of carrying on thé work of the Sunday school varies in 
different churches. During the last four or five years I have had occa- 
sion to visit most of our schools in both counties, and have besides paid 
some attention to this subject. In our Cardiganshire churches, the 
schools are held alternately—morning and afternoon—once a Sunday. 
The schools are divided into classes according to the age of the scholars. 
The text-book in almost every instance is the Bible. Some classes read 
a chapter and comment upon it, verse by verse, each member being 
expected to say something, and the teachers offer explanatory remarks 
on difficult passages. This work continues for about an hour, then, if 
there is no other work, one of the elder scholars gives out a hymn, offers 
a prayer, and the school is at an end. On most occasions, the whole 
school unites in reciting some specially selected chapter, and are catechized 
thereon by some of the teachers, or by the minister, if present. This is 
done before the singing and prayer. 

Among our Cardiganshire schools there is a custom which, perhaps, 
may appear to some a very strange one, but which is, nevertheless, very 
popular here with every denomination. At intervals some of the schools 
visit each other ; the visiting school recites a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, upon which they are catechized by the minister present, and they 
sing one or two anthems. This custom is very prevalent among all 
churches in Cardiganshire, and is very popular with some, especially the 
younger members of our schools. Our anniversaries generally take 
place during the Whitsuntide week, or early in June. There are three 
districts, each having four schools. These meetings are very popular, 
and draw together large congregations. 

One of the chief drawbacks in connection with our Cardiganshire 
schools is that well-qualified teachers are so scarce; most of the teachers 
are working people, and have not the time and means requisite for 
preparation. But a great improvement has been effected in this direction 
of late years, and we are in hopes that the progress will be still more 
marked in the future. 

In our Glamorganshire churches, the schools are perhaps more numer- 
ously attended than in Cardiganshire. And I believe also that some of 
them at least have a greater amount of method in carrying on their work. 
About a month or two ago I had the pleasure of visiting one of them, 
and perhaps a short description of this one will be useful, as I believe 
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the description will apply to most of the others. The school opened with 
the singing of an English hymn, after which all the scholars went to their 
respective classes. Some of the classes had for their text-book the Bible, 
others had some other book, and I believe the Sunday School Helper is 
occasionally used. After spending about forty-five minutes in this work, 
all the scholars re-assemble again in the schoolroom, where a short story 
(often taken from the Christian Freeman) is read aloud by one of the 
scholars; after which a Welsh hymn is sung, prayer offered, and the 
school separates. In connection with this school I must say that I was 
very much struck with the punctuality and the method with which every- 
thing is carried on; and it is a model Sunday school which I should like 
to see more common in Wales. 

The great drawback to the progress of our Sunday schools in Wales 
is that we have no Association or Society to unite and bring us 
into closer sympathy with each other. Our English friends have their 
societies everywhere; in Wales we have none; and, in consequence, we 
are greatly handicapped in our efforts. One society in Glamorganshire, 
and another in Cardiganshire,—or, perhaps, one society to represent the 
whole of Wales, would be a great boon in many ways. 

Another drawback is the want of suitable literature in the language 
of the people, a want which is more acutely felt in Cardiganshire than in 
Glamorganshire, as the English language is not so prevalent in the former 
as inthe latter county. We have, for instance, no commentary of our own 
in Welsh, and have therefore to depend upon those published by other 
denominations, which are all more or less saturated with orthodox ideas. 
Then there are the publications issued by the Association in London: 
how useful they would be if they were in the people’s language. At 
present they are, to most of our people, useless. [Dr. Freeman Clarke's 
Manual of Unitarian Belief has recently been translated into Welsh, 
and it has been found very useful. | 

Here again we see the need of some Welsh organisation that would 
assist in issuing useful books for our Sunday schools. Is it impossible for 
us to have such a Society? Is not this a fitting subject for consideration 
at one of our quarterly meetings? May the desire for more and better 
organisation, which is manifesting itself among our English brethren, also 
invade us in Wales ! 

A WELsH MINISTER. 


Aesson doles for Deuchers. 


II.—CONSCIENCE. 


| chara a a man going on foot through a country he does not know, accom- 

panied by a guide. At every turn and cross-road, if he is disposed to 
take the wrong turn, the guide’s voice is heard, ‘‘ Not that road;” or, “ Yes, 
that is right.” 

We are travellers through a difficult and untrodden country. [It must be 
remembered that we are confined, in this subject, to one branch of life— 
conduct.| God has given us a guide; we do not hear an outward voice, but a 
silent voice speaks within with tones as real, and says, “ This is the way, walk 
ye in it; when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the left” (Jsaiah 
XXX. 22). 
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You have all heard this voice many times. If you doubt it, think a moment. 
Have you never been alone in a room, or a shop, or a garden, and a thought 
has come to you—now nobody can see me, I can take something I should like 
to have, or do something I should like to do [give examples] ; and then have you 
not seemed to hear a voice, which said, ‘‘It is not right ; you must not take it; 
you must not doit.” That voice is conscience. It is the voice of God within you. 

Again, who has not often felt on waking in the morning, the strong desire, 
although the time to rise has come, for just another little nap, just a few 
minutes more of the warm nest. Then a voice has come, ‘No, you ought to 
get up; it may be very pleasant to lie on, but it is wrong. You will not have 
time for prayer, or to do some duty that ought to be done before breakfast.” 
That voice is the voice of conscience. Or if a hand is raised to strike an angry 
blow, or an unkind or bad word is just on the tip of the tongue, and a voice 
seems to say, “Stop, don’t do it; don’t say it,” this, again, is the voice of 
conscience. 

Now it just makes all the difference to your life and character whether you 
do or whether you do not obey the voice of conscience. It is so common to 
be wilful. We think we know better than God. How foolish it would be for 
the man, in the illustration above, when the guide said ‘‘ This is the way,” to 
say, ‘‘ Yes, but I like the other better, it is just as good, and I shall take it,”’ 
And if he did, the guide would say, “ Very well, then you must go alone. I 
know you are wrong, and you will most likely get into great trouble.” And 
perhaps the man goes on, and loses his way, or gets benighted, or he may 
even lose his life over a precipice, or amongst the snow. 

So it is with us. We are continually getting into trouble, suffering pain 
and loss, having to retrace our steps, causing trouble to others, just because we 
will have our own way, and will not be guided by the loving voice of God, 
speaking in our conscience. 

Again, we are often tempted to follow other guides, that are not true guides 
—to listen to other voices, that are not the voice of conscience. We are 
tempted to think a thing right because other people—our friends, schoolfellows, 
neighbours—say it is right, and even perhaps in so doing they are following 
the lead of their own consciences. But you are to obey your own, not some- 
body else’s conscience. This you must obey, though all the world should 
advise the contrary. 

And never mind if others think you wrong, or foolish, or unkind, in any 
course you take, so long as you feel you have acted in strict obedience to con- 
science—so long as you have ‘“‘the testimony of your own conscience” (2 Cor. 
i. 12); “the answer of a good conscience” (1 Peter ili. 21). If a man have 
this he may defy the world’s opinion. [This part of the subject needs very 
careful handling, especially with young people ; self-opinionativeness and other 
ugly qualities of a like nature may be easily mistaken for the high traits here 
advocated. ] 

But it is quite possible for the voice of conscience to speak and yet for us 
to be unable to hear it; it is possible to become deaf to the voice of conscience. 
You know sometimes people have an alarum to wake them in the morning. 
Now some people have found that while, if they get up when it calls them they 
always hear it, if they hear it and don’t obey it, but go to sleep again, after a. 
time they cease to hear it at all; they sleep through it, and it fails to wake them. 
So it is with conscience: if you turn away from her voice when she calls, if you 
stop your ears and refuse to hear, after a while her voice may call, but you will 
not hear it, you have become deaf. This is a terrible state to get into. SOE 
the light that is in us be darkness, how great is that darkness” (Matt. vi. 23). 

And when people get into this state they are apt to blame God, as Saul did 
when he complained that God had departed from him, and spoke to him no 
more (1 Sam, xxviii. 15), As well might a deaf man in a church complain of 
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the preacher because no sound reached him: the voice had spoken to him, but 
the ear was in fault, and refused to admit the sound. 

This illustration leads up to this important point, that it is not so much our 
concern that the voice should speak, as that the inward ear—that in us which 
hears the voice—should be clear, alert, trained by use and culture to hear the 
voice, and to hear correctly. [Just as the effect of a musical sound depends 
quite as much on the ear it falls upon as on the voice or instrument that sets it 
going. The very same note may produce quite opposite effects on different 
ears—on one, absolute silence; on another, indifference; on a third, discom- 
fort, or even positive pain; on a fourth, exquisite pleasure. ] 

People whose sense of hearing has become impaired, or is neglected or 
untrained (this is specially applicable to musical sound) are apt not only to 
hear imperfectly, but to mistake one note or sound for another, to confuse noise 
and harmony, pleasant and painful sounds. And how is it that we often have 
a difficulty in distinguishing the voice of conscience from other voices that call 
us and prompt us? How is it that sometimes we think we have obeyed con- 
science, and yet afterwards find out we have gone wrong? It perplexes us 
that we should find it difficult to know God’s voice from any other. But the 
answer is, the voice is always the same; the difficulty is with ws. It is because 
there is something wrong within. The soul may be clogged with sin; or 
there may be within such a din of conflicting passions, desires, worldly interests 
or excitements, that the ‘‘still small voice” is drowned. ([Jilust. If you choke 
up the passage of the ear with cotton wool you will be deaf. When many 
people are talking loudly in a room you cannot hear the person next you. | 

So then, to sum up, it comes to this—conscience is the voice of God. We 
must listen to this voice, and when we hear it, we must obey it. But this is 
not all; we must also see that the soul upon which the sacred voice acts is 
right and pure, and trained by use for its high ends. 

Strive to have ‘‘a good conscience” (Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Tim.i. 5, 19; Hed. xiii. 
18; 1 Pet. iii. 16, 21) ; “a conscience void of offence” (Acts xxiv 16) ; “‘a pure 
conscience” (rz Tim. iii. 9). Strive not to have ‘‘a weak conscience” (r Cor. 
vili. 10); ‘‘a defiled conscience” (T7i#. i. 15); ‘‘an evil conscience” (Hebd. x. 22). 

A Worpb To THE TEACHER.—It is only as we succeed in touching the 
conscience of our hearers—or rather, to be accurate, that to which conscience 
appeals, the soul—that our work will have any real, spiritual effect. It is 
good to interest, to amuse, to instruct, to impart knowledge of all kinds, but 
never let us lose sight of our true aim—“ by the manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God” (2 Cor. iv. 2). 


P. E. Vizarp. 


ConFIRMATION Services. —A lady teacher has forwarded us the following 
excellent suggestions; ‘I believe that a Confirmation Service, in connection 
with our Sunday schools, would be of great benefit to our elder scholars. Would 
it not do for several schools and congregations to unite and have it at one chapel ? 
I believe in a few cases such services have been held; but could they not be 
more universally adopted, and the Sunday School Association form a plan 
that members of every school and congregation should have an opportunity 
‘of going to a Confirmation Service every year, or at least every three years ? 
I would propose that the scholars and young people who desire to partake in 
this service be prepared for it by their ministers or teachers. Could not the 
date and place for the services be inserted in the ‘‘ Sunday School Helper,” at 
least three months before it is proposed to hold them? Would not Easter or 
thereabouts bea good time of the year to have these services? Iam anxious 
to know the opinions of others upon this matter, which I feel is of great im- 
portance to our elder scholars and young members of our congregations.” 


